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This was written before the following passage in a
letter from the Rev. R. H. Codrington (dated July 3,
1877) attracted my attention, where that thoughtful
missionary expresses himself in very much the same
sense. c Suppose,5 he writes, c there are people who call
the soul a shadow, I do not in the least believe they
think the shadow a soul, or the soul a shadow; but
they use the word shadow figuratively for that belong-
ing to man, which is like his shadow, definitely indi-
vidual, and inseparable from him, but unsubstantial.
The Mota word we use for soul is in Maori a shadow,
but no Mota man knows that it ever means that. In
fact, my belief is, that in the original language this
word did not definitely mean either soul or shadow,
but had a meaning one can conceive but not express,
which has come out in one language as meaning
shadow, and in the other as meaning something like
soul, i. e. second self.'

What we must try to understand is exactly this
transition of meaning, how from the observation of
the shadow which stays with us by day and seems
to leave us by night, the idea of a second self arose;
how that idea was united with another, namely, that
of breath, which stays with us during life, and seems
to leave us at the moment of death; and how out of
these two ideas the concept of a something, separate
from the body and yet endowed with life, was slowly
elaborated. Here we can watch a real transition from
the visible to the invisible, from the material to the
immaterial; but instead of saying that people, in that
primitive stage of thought, believe their souls to be
shadows, all we should be justified in saying would
be that they believed that, after death, their breath,